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BOOK    union   had   far   too   little   common   basis   against ^J^,   divergent tongues, race, tradition, economic interest, spiritual faith.
Full-fledged imperialism in Chamberlain was the growth of a later decade. Free Trade was not un-impugned, but no rival policy took root. It is, however, an error to suppose that Chamberlain ever had anything like complete sympathy with the Manchester programme. His friendship with Dilke naturally went some way in accounting for this at his early stages. As I was writing about Cobden towards the end of the seventies, our talk naturally fell now and again upon colonies, non-intervention, foreign policy. Without any formal declarations of dissent, I still had an instinctive feeling that the orthodox Cobdenic word was by no means sure of a place in the operations of the future leader. So in the case of Ireland. On returning from my first visit to Ireland (1882) I broke the journey home at Highbury. He was eager to know my impressions. My visit had not made me any headlong convert to Repeal or even Autonomy, but it bettered our case at the time for the remedial bill and against coercion bills. We had, therefore, nothing to quarrel about, for on these two cardinal points we had warmly agreed. But I felt that he was slow to realise /Ti.e scale, the proportions, the prodigious magnitude and complexity of the Irish problem, not only in Ireland, but wherever Irishmen were gathered and could make trouble for us. In after years Mr. Gladstone found a standing puzzle in the long intimacy between Chamberlain and me. " You are not only different," he used to say: "man and wife are often different, but you two are the very contradiction." Of these contradictions                       M I pleased. "You have two faults," he once said, "you are sensitive and you are reserved. It was wrong to think that I meant anything amiss, and if you thought so, it was wrong not to have itover the merits of the case. haveblaze of living light,
